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Goddard's norms are reprinted here, the user of the form-board can 
take his choice. 

Chapter III deals with the dependence on intelligence. The main 
conclusions are: Bright surpass average and average surpass dull 
children; children of the same mental age, but differing chronological 
age differ little in psycho-motor efficiency (the factor of chronological 
age neutralizes the factor of intelligence) ; brighter children show their 
superiority more in the first or second than in the third trial (probably 
because of making a more rapid initial adjustment). 

Chapter IV deals with sex differences. Boys are slightly superior 
to girls (average about 1.3 seconds), though this difference is lessened 
in the subnormal. The data are insufficient to show which sex is rela- 
tively the more variable. Tentatively, it may be inferred that sub- 
normal males are more dangerous than subnormal females, but that 
the abler males surpass the abler females. The male superiority is 
greater in the first or the second than in the third trial, hence, Wallin 
says, it is desirable to make more than one trial, though the logic is not 
clear to the reviewer. That the sexes both seem to reach resting 
plateaus at the same years, 8 and 13, is hard to reconcile with other 
phenomena of sex growth. 

Chapter V deals with the effect of repetition. There is a marked 
gain in speed from the first to the second and a less gain from the 
second to the third trial. The gain is greater with subnormal children 
because their first trial is so slow. Here, again, Wallin argues that the 
best score to use is the shortest one (almost always the third), though 
it would seem to me obvious from his own figures that subnormality is 
best brought out in the first trial. Practice curves, in any case, differ 
with degree of mentality. 

Chapter VI deals with variability of form-board performance, 
which is considerably greater for subnormal than for normal children, 
and which decreases from trial to trial and with increasing chrono- 
logical or mental age. 

This monograph represents a deal of tedious work and its tabular 
summary will be welcomed by other investigators. It remains to be 
seen how much use can be made of it for the "practical diagnosis" 
specified in its title. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. G. M. Whipple. 



The Philosophy of Conduct. By 5". A. Martin. Boston, Richard 
G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 238. $1.50. 

"Men change and times change with them, but the principles of 
moral truth are older than the earth, and shall abide when the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, and the heavens shall be, as an outworn 
garment, folded up and laid aside, still the laws of nature, moral laws 
as well as mathematical or physical, shall abide, steadfast and un- 
changed" (p. 20). That moral truth is immutable and eternal, fixed 
in the constitution of things, ready-made and awaiting discovery by 
the moral sense of man — such is the ethical position of Professor 
Martin. Although he may claim descent from a long and honorable 
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ancestry, this teacher will find few relatives among contemporary 
writers on ethics. For some reason, perhaps because his first and fore- 
most purpose was to write a text-book, Professor Martin does not 
undertake to defend a type of thought which would generally, in this 
day and age,, be considered obsolete. There is a certain charm, it must 
be said, in the very positiveness with which these views are set forth, 
and, ethically considered, it is good to hear the voice of Cudworth 
once more. As an introductory text, the little book has much to 
recommend it, but it is not likely to be taken up by university teachers, 
because of its remoteness from modern discussions of the problems of 
conduct. The more conservative denominational colleges are likely to 
find in it "safe and sane" views, in keeping with orthodox Christian 
ethics. 

Northwestern University. D. T. Howard. 



The Progress of Continental Law in the Nineteenth Century. 
By Various Authors. The Continental Legal History Series, 
XI. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1918. Pp. 
xlix, 558. 

This is the last notable volume in a notable series. The editorial 
committee of the series consists of Professors Drake, Freund, Lor- 
enzen, Mikell, and Wigmore (chairman), acting for the Association of 
American Law Schools. The legal profession owes this learned com- 
mittee and the Association under which it has acted, a debt of grati- 
tude which probably can never be suitably acknowledged. A handful 
of men of the type represented by the editorial committee, by reason 
of command of modern foreign languages and access to foreign legal 
literatures, was already in at least constructive possession of the his- 
torical learning which this great series has assembled; but for most of 
us, until these translations were published, these materials were in- 
tellectually as remote as the great crested grebe. Selfishly, the mem- 
bers of the editorial committee would have profited by reserving this 
learning to themselves after the fashion of the monopoly enjoyed by 
the pontifices of early Roman law. The publication of these eleven 
volumes may therefore be regarded like the ius Flavianum or the ius 
Aelianum as "a great popular act," and, more than that, a fine expres- 
sion of idealism. 

It would be interesting to know, if the fact were knowable, how 
often the generation here and to come will capitalize this investment 
of knowledge. That it will prove one of the foundations of our legal 
science for years, of that there may be no doubt. Some of the inter- 
mediate volumes of the series have not yet been issued, but the value 
of the enterprise is so apparent that it may be hoped the Association of 
American Law Schools will decide to continue its history committee, 
and that from time to time additions shall be made to the series as its 
program now stands. In that way alone will it be possible for Ameri- 
can legal science to keep abreast of the development of historical learn- 
ing in foreign countries. Perhaps the second series should be given a 
broader scope including comparative law in all countries, not limiting 



